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The President, under his hand and seal, nominated the 
following Vice-Presidents for the current year : 

Rev. C. W. Wall, D. D., Vice-Provost, T. C. D. 

John Anster, LL. D. 

James Apjohn, M. D. 

Rev. Humphrey Lloyd, D. D. 



Rev. Charles Graves read a communication from Edward 
J. Cooper, Esq., on comets. 



Rev. Samuel Butcher read a paper by the Rev. Francis 
Crawford, on the connexion between certain terminations of 
words in the Hebrew and in different Indo-European lan- 
guages. 

The author has long been of opinion that a close connexion 
exists between Hebrew and the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages ; and that this connexion is not confined to the radical 
elements of these languages, but extends also to the formative 
elements. The object of the present paper is to exhibit some 
instances of the affinity which he has found to exist between 
the latter. 

He first notices the class of stem-words formed by add- 
ing to the original root, or some other stem, the liquid I pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 



Thus, in Latin, we have 






ag-il-is, 


from 


ag-o. 


doc-il-is, 


j> 


doc-eo. 


fac-il-is, 


■>■> 


fac-io. 


Jid-el-is, 


55 


Jid-es. 


ann-al-is, 


JS 


ann-us. 



In Latin the vowel which precedes I is a, e, or i. In 
Greek the same mode of formation is found, but the vowel is 
more generally a ; thus : 
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a£-aX-!oe, from 


a£-tu. 


8tifi-a\-4os, „ 


Ssifi-a. 


0ap<r-aX-loc» ,» 


6dp<r-o& 


'vv-aX-toc» „ 


fVV-it>. 


t?K-£X-OC, ,, 


UK-bg- 



In Welsh again the favourite vowel seems to be o, though 
a diphthong also is frequently employed. Thus, we have 

gwr-ol, manly, from gwr, a man. 

gormes-ol, oppressive, „ gormes, oppression. 

oes-ol, aged, „ oes, age. 

tad-ol, fatherly, „ tad, a father. 

mab-awl, filial, „ mab, a son. 

The Anglo-Saxon also presents the same mode of forma- 
tion; thus, 

deag-el, coloured, from deag, colour. 
fret-ol, greedy, „ fret-an, to devour. 

gif-ol, liberal, „ gif-an, to give. 

The true explanation of this formative suffix, which is 
found in so many different languages, the author believes to 
be furnished by the Irish, in which language there is a forma- 
tive amail = like, which in pronunciation is usually shortened 
into a monosyllable, and might be written, according to dialec- 
tical varieties of pronunciation, awl, ail, or eil. Instances of 
this mode of formation in Irish are common ; thus, 

caiks-anicul, chalky, from cailc, chalk. 

opeae-ariiail, well-featured, „ bneac, form. 

o-pmve-amail, warlike, „ STim, war, 

Whilst in Irish the full form atfiail is written, though not 
pronounced, the other languages exhibit the abbreviated form 
in their orthography also, under the forms ol, el, and U. Some- 
vol. v. i 
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times we find the lengthened form in the latter also ; thus, in 
Latin, we have 

am-abil-is, from am-o. 

But the point which the author desires mainly to establish 
is, that a kindred mode of formation to that above described 
exists in Hebrew, and admits a similar explanation. Thus, we 
find in Hebrew a large class of proper names ending in b 
preceded by a vowel ; and these proper names are obviously 
expressive of some characteristic property belonging to the 
persons or places which they denote. Thus, we have 

bs~n-)N, fiery, from TIN, light. 

bN"nN, lion-like, „ v "i«, a lion. 

bN"23n, compassionate, „ fan, to pity. 
bwana, bountiful, ,, ina, to give, 

bs-vm, friendly, „ 1Jn, a friend. 

In the above and similar examples, the author regards the 
final affix as belonging to the same mode of formation above 
indicated in the languages of the Indo-European family. Ac- 
cording to the commonly received opinion, the suffix in all 
these cases is the name of God, 7M. 

But it is not only in the mode of formation just noticed 
that the author discovers an affinity between Hebrew and the 
Indo-European languages. He finds another resemblance in 
the case of the suffix bar, ~Q.~, e. <j. 

"lata, a treasurer, from ta, treasure. 
-QWT, a lawyer, „ m, law. 

Gesenius has already compared this suffix "Q" to the Per- 
sian {tear), and German bar, in such words as acht-bar, ehr- 
bar, &c. Mr. Crawford detects it also in the Irish -man or 
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-bap, which is pronounced either war or var, ami which is a 
very common formative suffix, e. g. 

ao-Ttiap, fox-tunate, from ao, luck, 
nac-riiaji, prosperous, „ pac, prosperity, 
oul-bap, doleful, „ oul, = dol-eo. 

He is also of opinion that the Hebrew termination "tsr is 
also sometimes referable to the same head. As an example he 
selects the word *1B3, a leopard, properly spotted, which he 
compares, both in root and formative affix, to the Irish neim- 
riiaji, spotted. 

A third point of resemblance between Hebrew and the 
Celtic branch of Indo-European is found in the Hebrew ter- 
mination jit ah, which is nothing more than a softened form 
of the Irish adjective suffix -ac = aitiail. Thus, TTniM denotes 
fiery, and so is identical in meaning with bWTiN, above no- 
ticed. The *» in these formations would accordingly be merely a 
union-vowel. In this way a great number of proper names are 
disposed of which are commonly supposed to contain as their 
final element the name of God, n\ Thus, in the example se- 
lected, the ordinary interpretation of the name is " the flame 
of Jehovah." 

A fourth point of resemblance is found between the 
Hebrew adjective termination i— and the Irish -i&e, in which 
the consonant is silent. Thus TW, fiery, is equivalent to 
rmiN and V^niM. To the same origin Mr. Crawford would 
refer the -id in cand-W-us, and similar words. 

The Hebrew, fifthly, agrees with the Irish in its formative 
affix }D"=ariiain, which is found insuch words, <?.y. as panamam, 
from pan, to stay. As an illustration of this the author se- 
lects the Hebrew p2"W, which denotes reddish-purple, and 
which he finds to be identical, both as to its root and affix, 
with the Irish eapc-airmm. This formation he finds in Latin, 

i2 
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e. g. con-amen, cert-amen, from con-or, cer-to ; and in Greek, 
e. g. Mikir-ofuv-r\, from p.£Kiri,> ; and in certain participles, as 
Twirr-o/wEv-oc, from twittw. 

Lastly, the termination p ,_ in Hebrew is identified with 
the Irish termination -ion. Thus, in the former language, we 
find, e, g. f 

]W1, likeness, from /"MS"?, to be like. 
Ifpa, purity „ ripl, to be pure. 

And in the latter we have 

lei§-ion, learning, from leig-im, to read, 
bam-ion, female, „ bean, a woman. 

This formative element also appears in the inflection of 
some Latin words : e. g. nat-ion-is, leg-iow-is, reg-iow-is, from 
natio, regio, legio, respectively. 



Apkil 28th, 1851. 

THOMAS ROMNEY ROBINSON, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it was 

Resolved, — That the sum of £50 be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Council for the purchase of antiquities. 
Read, — The following Report of the Council : 
" We recommend that immediate steps be taken to pre- 
pare a Catalogue of the Museum. So long as we are without 
an accurate list of the articles contained in it, we have no gua- 
rantee for their safety beyond the vigilance and integrity of 
the Curator. It is also obvious, that the want of a proper 



